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ABSTRACT 

This document comprises reviews of recent studies on 
the influence of classroom environment; curriculum tracking; child, 
parent and teacher beliefs; and midc31e school environment on the 
achievement of high risk students. Chapter 1, "Competitive, 
Cooperative, and Individualistic Structures of Classroom Learning," 
reports on the negative effect of interpersonal competition in 
learning environments and cites movement towards cooperative learning 
strategies. Chapter 2, "Determinants and Outcomes of Curriculum 
Tracking in Public and Private Schools," reports on how tracking 
favors advantaged and white students but locks lower track students 
into an unchallenging curriculum that 'limits later academic pursuits 
and produces deleterious psychological effects such as decreased 
satisfaction with school, lower self-esteem, and lower educational 
aspirations. Chapter 3, "The Role of Child, Parent, and Teacher 
Beliefs in Motivational Factors in Children's Learning," reports that 
children whose families and teachers strongly value effort and 
personal responsiMlity are more apt to develop the discipline needed 
to persevere in the face of educational difficulties, while students 
Whose peers disparage academic achievement have more obstacles to 
overcome in the effort to succeed m school* Chapter 4, "Middle 
School Education as the Critical Link m Dropout Prevention," cites 
studies demonstrating the importance of a nurturing, supportive 
middle school environment to dropout prevention. Each chapter is 
accompanied by a list of references. (FMW) 
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COMPETITIVE, COOPERATIVE, AND INDIVIDUAUSTIC STRUCTURES 

OF CLASSROOM LEARNING 



Janine Bempecliat 

Harvard University 

iNTMODUCnON 

Individual differences in children's achievement cognitions (e.g., attributions 
tesuccess and fiulure. belief in ability as static or malleable) have been shown to 
influence their behavior in novel achievement situations, inchiding their choice of 
challenging or easy tasks and their tendency to succumb to learned helplessness 
(Dweck & Bempechat. 1983; NichoUs, 1989). Cunem research efforts are centered 
on examining the ways in which chikbtn's cognitions are influenced. Not 
smpfisini^y. much research has focused on classroom variables, specifically, the 
structure of classroom learning. In recent years, educational researchers, parents and 
some educators have becore increasingly concerned about the negative effects of 
competition in the classroo. Thus, die available research consists of comparisons 
in children's achievement cognitions and behaviors in ccnnpetitive. cooperative and 
individualistic learning situationi The body of evidence conveiges to show that 
chiUren's attitudes towards learning and actual achievement outcomes are positively 
infl ue n ce d under cooperative situations, but negatively influenced under competitive, 
and to some degree, indivkhialistic situations. 

Our nation's classrooms are primarily competitively or individualistically 
oriented (see Eccles, Midgley, &, Adler, 1984; Johnson & Johnson, 1985). In 
competitive learning, smdents vie for a limited luunber of rewards, be they 
intangible, such as die teacher's positive attenHon or high grades, or tangible, such 
as stickers or odier prizes. In such an environment, students' focus tends to be 
turned to die outccmies of learning (i.e.. grades) raUier thM the process of learning 
(Nich(dls, 1989). and not surprisingly, social compariaon is msdt very salient (Ames, 
1984). In contrast, individualistic learning is characterized by the independence of 
goals among individuals. Students tend to be mam focused on mastery through 
effort, rather than attainment of a normative standanL Finally, in cooperative 
learning, goals are shared by a group of students. In accomplishing diem, the 
performance of the group, rather Uian that of any one individual student, is made 
salient Cooperative learning tends to elicit norms for helping and negative 
sanctions for not helping (Ames & Ames, 1984). 
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ACHZSVEMENT COGNITION 

li^mnce of Reward Factor. Much of the research in this aiea has been 
expeiimental in nature. Typically, ttiis involves exposing children to differential 
conditions of reward and monitoring the effects of each on children's achievement 
cognitions, such as attributions for success and failure and affect Ames, Aines, k 
Felker (1977) compared the effects of compeiztive and non-competitive itwaid 
stmctme on dieir own and odier students' success and fiuiuie on ar achievement 
task. Tliey tested afth grade boys in pain, in which one succeeded and one failed. 
Under the competitive condition, the boys were told thtt die one who solved the 
most puzzles would get a prize. Under the non-competitive condition, both were 
told diat they would receive prizes for their participation. Hie dependent measures 
were attribution for success and &ilure (to ability, e£fort. uuk dL^'icuUy and luck), 
reward for and satisfKtion widi perfonnance. Each boy rated himself and his peer 
on each measure. Results showed that successful boys in the competitive condition 
rated themselves as being more deserving of reward and more satisfied tiuui die 
unsuccessful boys. In contrast, die latter rated diemselves as less able and less 
deserving of reward, and experienced more negative afifea tiian unsuccessful boys in 
the iKXKompetitive condition. Under non-competitive cmditicms, successful boys 
did not feel they were more deserving of reward than die unsuccessful boys. 
Interestingly, under competitive conditions, satisfaction widi prrformance was 
correlated with ability and luck atrf^lniticMis, while under non-competitive conditions, 
satisfaction was correlated witfi etiut atbibutions. 

This study shows diat die effects of success and failure depend very much on 
reward contingencies. The affective significance of one's own as well as another's 
performance tends to increase in die competitive situation. While die competitive 
situation seemed to foster "ego-enhancing" motives for success, Uie non-competiuvc 
sittuuion seemed to foster self-punitive evaluations for failure (inasmuch as the 
chiUren felt diey deserved less reward ton dieir performance) and negative affect. 

Ittfluence cf Classroom Structure. Ames and Fblker (1979) examined children's 
attributions and evahiations in competitive, cooperative and individualistic reward 
structures. Furdier, diey examined the effects of individual as well as group 
outcome. Qiildren in first dirough fifdi grades were read a story about two children 
solving puzzles under competitive (whoever solved more won die prize), cooperative 
(boUi would receive a pr^e if tcgedier tfiey solved seven puzzles), or individualistic 
(each would receive a prize for solving five puzzles) condiiic.s. Following Ames et 



aL (1977), they measured atnibutioas for Mccess and fiailuie. degree of reward, and 
satisfiKtioa with pafoimaiice. 

Several interesting findings emeiged. Competition tended to increase the value 
placed on achievement {tutcomes. Positive outcomes that were fostered by 
cooperation appeared to result primarily from groups diat were succes::fuL Relative 
to suocea in the ccopJiaiive group, success in the competitive group fostered higher 
ability attributions, greater reward giving and was associated with rooce positive 
affecL However, loss in the competitive sittaticai was more harshly judged relative 
to success in the cooperative situation. That is, success of the cooperative group 
enhanced die perception of the low performer. Imatstingly. though, the evaluations 
of both the successful and unsuccessful children under cooperative fail'ire were more 
negative dun in any otfier group. U n successful children in diis condition were rated 
more negatively than unsuccessful children in otfier conditions. 

Hius, competition tended to accentuate whereas cooperation tended to minimize 
the pcn-^on of individual differences. Judgements of die successful versus tiie 
unsuccessful child's ability, deservedness of reward and satisfiiction with 
performance were more discrepant in com(etitive than in cooperative situations. The 
authors caution that the general value of cooperative groiqis is questionable, given 
that low performers tend to be rejected when die gmap fails. 

ACHIKVKMINT BEHAVIOR 

Competitive and Individualistic Structures. More recenUy, Ames (1984) 
examined die degree to which competitive and individualistic structures foster 
teamed helplessnt.^ over masteiy-orientation. Fifth and sixUi graders either worked 
individually or competitively in pairs. High and low performance was varied. 
Children in the competitive situation focused mcxe on ability attributions dian did 
children in Uie individual situation. Fbr the former, die emphasis appeared to be on 
whether diey were smart enough to comfdete the task. In contrast, children in the 
iiidividuaUstic situation focused on die value of dieir efforts, but only after a high 
performance. These children disj^yed more adaptive cognitions, such as self- 
instructions and effort attributions. Thus, they appeared to be guided by concerns 
over how tihey woe going to accomplish die task, radier Uian over wheUier or not 
they had the ability to do so. 

Cooperative Learning. In a recent review, Johnson and Johnson (1985) 
summarized evidence showing Uiat, relative to competitive and individualistic 



learning situatim cooperative learning situations foster intrinsic motivation (the 
desire to learn for its own sake), greater intellectuai curiosity, a desire to seek out 
mort information on the topic at hand, positive attitudes towards learning, high 
expectations for success, task persistence, and higher vhievement outcomes. In 
contrast, competitive and individualistic learning situations foster extrinsic motivation, 
low expectations for success (with the exception of high ability students), low 
intellectual curiosity, lack of interest in and commioneat to learning, aiid tow task 
pemstcnoe. 

In sum, it appears that competitive learning structures increase the use of social 
comparison and focus students' aitentioa on noimative iwiwwmifnts of ability and the 
outcomes of learning. Adaptive effort related cognitions tend to be inhibited and 
snidents lend to view effort itself as indicative of lack of abiUty (Ames A Ames, 
1984). This type of learning fosters an "ego-involved" approach to education, in 
which concerns about ability (i.e., looking smart or avoiding looking "dumb") 
become paramount (NfchoUs, 1989). In contrast, cooperative settings tend to focus 
students' attentkxis on the process of learning and oa how the group's resources can 
be combined and responsibiiities delegated so that a task is accomplished. In these 
settings, effort is valued and a "task-involved" approach Cw., mastoy through effon) 
to learning is fostered. As Nicholis has noted, task and not ego involvement most 
fosten intellectual devebpment and the attainment of intellectual potential (NichoUs, 
1989). 

School Organization. In addition to actual classroom practices, researchers have 
noted that age-related changes in schooling also serve to heighten social comparison 
and ego-involvement As children progress from elemenuiry through the high school 
years, schools become larger and more impersonal (Eccles et al., 1984). Children 
go from environments in which they have a warm relationship with one teacher to 
settings in which they have multiple teachers and less personal contact Schooling 
becomes increasingly competitive, with the introduction of ability grouping and the 
greater reliance on standardized tests. In this environment, one's relative rankings in 
class become very salient 

ACHIEVEMENT OUTCOMES 

DesfHte what Appear to be the positive benefits of cooperative learning on 
achievement motivation, Slavin (1988a: 1988b) has found that all kinds of 
cooperative learning are not uniformly effective in fostering academic achievement. 
In a recent meta-analysi.'! of 51 studies of cooperative learning in classrooms, he 
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demonstmed that it has the most beneficial effocts on leaniing under two conditions: 
when members of the group are working towards a common goal and when each 
individual is accountable for his or her pexfbrmance (Slavin, 1988c). Prognuns that 
adhered to theae conditions showed an effect size of ■•'.30. while those that adhered 
to neither showed an effect size of •►.OS. 

Slavin nc'.es that when a group is woricing towards a common goal, each 
member hat lomednng lo gain by each other member's effons. Individual 
accountability may foster rrsponsibility and encourage each member to do his or her 
share of the woik. Thus, the evidence suggests that, without careful attention to the 
organizatioo of grotq) learning, the instructional benefits of co(^)erative learning may 
not be realized. 

Conclusions 

Despite what appear to be the positive benefits of cooperative environments on 
learning and motivation, estimates are that cooperative learning occura about 7-20 
percent of the time in U.S. schools Qohnaon, i976). Increasingly, researchers are 
calling for a reassessmem of our schools' reliance on competition and a movement 
towards cooperative learning (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 1989; 
NichoUs. 1989). Researchen have established that interpeiaonal competition, in 
fostering ego>invohreroent, orieats students towwds diairfaying their superiority over 
otheis (NichoUs, 1989). NichoUs has recently argued that, in so doing, competitive 
and other teaching practices (i.e.. grading) decrease motivation and dius increase 
inequaUty in education. According to NichoUs, competition can "inotase our 
preoccupaticxi with how our abUity compares with &ml of our peers and thereby 
compound inequaUty of motivation and diminish the quaUty of learning and 
accompUshment Competition cannot be fair if competing with oUiers itself produces 
inequaUties in die motivation necessary to develop skUls" (Nicholls. 1989. p.lS8). 
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DETERMINANTS AND OUTCOMES OF CURMCULUM TRACKING 
IN PUBUC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Janine Bempccluit 

Harvard University 

INTRODUCTION 

Cunicuiuin tiacldiig is a rather comroonplaoe practice in our nation's public and 
privaie high scboola. At the elementaiy level, it is refiemd to as ability grouping. 
Over the past 15 ye«. tiacldng has come andor incrcaaing aousiny as educational 
paychologistt nd sodologistt. along with aome parents, have questioned die value 
of a policy diat may benefit some studentst at die educational expense of many 
odien. Below, die leaaons why tracking has become so &vored by teachers and 
educational administrators are expkxed. Recent research on hctan that determine 
tiack placement, and on die educational and psychological outcomes of tracking are 
examined. 

Oakes (1985) recently summarized the assumptions diat &vor tracking. Among 
these is die belief diat stiKtenls learn better when grouped widi peers of similar 
ability. A coroUaiy view is diat bright students will be held back if groiqied widi 
slower students, and diat any learning problans that stower students have can be 
better addressed in a like^ieer group. T^iere is also die view dat die self-esteem of 
slower students needs to be protected so that they do not suffer from negative 
comptfisons in a heterogeneous classroom. However, as discussed later on, a 
considerable body of research has called these assumptions into question. 

Tracking is based on a set of psychological assumptions deeply imbedded in our 
culture. We are a culture diat believes very strongly in die concqx of innate 
ability. AldxNigh we agree that education functions to equalize individuals and give 
all memben of society a chance to better themselves, we also tend to believe diat 
some individuals aie bom "smarter" dian others. We view intelligence as limited 
(each person is endowed with a certain amount oi nitelligenoe) and limiting (each 
person's accomplishments are determined by die limits of his or her ability). (See 
Dweck A Bempechat, 1983. for a diacusskm oi individual difforenoes in conceptions 
of ability.) In contrast, Asian culture does not accqx or really ondentand die 
notion of native ability (see White & LeVine. 1986). In Japan, for example, there 
is a beUef in uiuversal equality of nuxal character and intellectual ability at biith. 
Any differences between children are seen as externally imposed; die possibility for 
change always exists. Therefore, die role of effort is paramount, and success and 
failure are entirely widun die child's control (see Kojima, 1986, and Yamamura, 
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1986, for a further diacussion of this issue). Given these culturally iield beliefs, it is 
not surprising to learn that tracking and ability grouping do not exist in Japan. 

THE Basis pok Cukrbnt Research 

Much of the nspectoA current research on tracking has been conducted by 
educational sociok>gisis. These researchers often make use of exiring large data 
sets, such as the foUow-tq) data from the High School and Beyond (HSB) study or 
the Study of Academic Prediction and Growth, conducted by the Educational Testing 
Service from 1961-1969. The primary advrnaige of such data sets is that the 
studies are kmgitudinal and the subject pool sufRciently large (over 10,000 children) 
to allow for sophisticated stnictmal equation modelling. Typically, researchers build 
and teat predictive models of die detenninants and effects of tracking, using 
background variables such as sex. socioeconomic status (SES), modier and fatlier 
education and occupation, number at siblings, Ciends' educational expectations, 
educational goal c ientation and academic self-concept Ptedictor variables often 
include grade point avoage, class rank, and plans to attend college. 

THE DETERMINANTS OF TRACKING 

While some conflicting results exist, the general consensus is diat a child's 
p iaoe m e m in a given track is largely detemiiiied by SES. Poor (and diis often 
impliea minority) chiUren sm diqvoportkioaiely represemed in the lower tracks 
(Alexander k McDill. 1976; Oakes, 198S). For example, using data from die first 
foUow-up of die HSB study, Vanfossen, Jones, and Spade (1982) found diat SES 
had an effect on track placement independent of its influence on academic 
achievement They showed Uiat students in die top SES quaitile had a 53 percent 
chance of being placed in ap academic track, while those in die bottom SES quartile 
had a 19 percent chance of being similarly placed. At the odier end of the 
qiectrom, students in die top SES quartile had a 10 percent chance of being placed 
in die vocatNXial track, while diose in the bottom SES quartile had a 30% chance of 
being so placed 

In contrast lo the minority oi findings, Alexander and Cook (1982) found no 
evidence of SES or race bias in track placement Using data from the Study of 
Academk; Prediction and Cjrowth, Uiese researchers found instead diat students' track 
placeooent was deienniried by dieir planning to enroll in die academic mck, wanting 
to attend coU^, and having peers who intended to do so. It has been suggested 
that die subject pool used by Alexander and Cook may have been overreptesented 



by high SES studeius or students firom schools with a greater emphasis on 
academics (see Vanfossen, et aL. 1982). 

Influences and Consequences of tracking 

Ideally, tracks are supposed to represent different routes or pathways to the 
same outcome. In fact, however, they are different routes to very di/fereiit points. 
Reaewch to dale has shown that tracking children results in differential achievement 
outcomes and psycfaotogical effects, and that students experience qualitatively 
diffeient academic and educational experiences in different tracks. 

Academic Outcomes. A noher robust finding conoenis Kademk outcomes. 
Children placed in acade m ic/coUege tracks display higher academic achievement, as 
measured by such indices as SAT verbal and math scores, achievement tests and 
senior year GPA (Alexander & McDill, 1976; Gamanm. 1987; Oakes, 1985; Schafer 
Sc Olexa, 1971; Vanfossen et al., 1982). Fee example. Oamoran (1987) argues that 
placement in an academic track gives students greater access to a curriculum of 
study that produces higher achievement In an mteresting interpretation of findings, 
Alexaiider and Cook (1982) showed that this relationship was due not so much a 
die influence of tracking, but rather to experiences and resources available to 
students prior to high sdioot. such as earlier patterns of courseworic and course 
outcomes. They argue diat expexiences in eariy schooling may be more important 
for later academic achievement dian tracking itself, and suggest that "track 
placements seem to acknowledge and carry akmg differences in achievement 
trajectories set in motkm yean earlier" (p. 637). Of course, it couM be that 
different achievement trajectories may be set off by early experiences in ability 
grouped classrooms. 

Academic Experiences. Other research findings suggest Uiat children in diffeient 
cracks are exposed to qualitatively differem academic experiences, with high traclred 
students being challenged to acquire and devek)p higher order cognitive -md 
low tracked students being taught the basics needed for survival lafter graduation 
(Alexander A. McDiU. 1976; Oakes, 1985). For example, in her study of 25 junior 
and ^. .nior high schools, Oakes (1985) found diat relative to low tracked smdents. 
high tracked students in English were exposed to higher level knowledge, were 
expected to do much writing and library research, and were encouraged to develop 
critical thinking, problem solving, and evaluation skills. In contrast, low tracked 
students were exposed to fewer and much less intellectually challenging literary 
novels. Learning at this level involved simple memory and comprehension tasks. 
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Student and Teacher Attitudes, This differential policy was evident in students' 
beliefs about what they were teaming, and in teachers' goals for their teaching. 
These were very congruent When asked what critical things they wanted their 
students to learn, teachers of high tracked students stressed sophisticated cognitive 
skills, such as problem solving and critical thinking. In contrast, teachers of tow 
tracked students stressed simple practical "life txaining skills," such as filling out job 
applicatioos and getting along widi odiers. As Oakes and odien havw argued, 
snidents in lower tracks are not being exposed to knowledge diat can help them 
move up die tracking ladder. 

Smdeots in high tracked classes believed that they were teaming higher onter 
thinking and reasoning ddUs, whereas diose in tower nacks believed they were 
teaming tower order skills (i a, how to wiiie a check) and die value of conforauty 
(L'^., manners, behavior control). 

Furtfter, how does hacking affect students' self<esteem, academic self-concept, 
and educational aspirations? The evidence suggests dutt radier dian improving self- 
esteem, tracking actually depresses it Controlling for social class and ability, 
students who are placed in tower tracks are pered*'ed as intellectually inferior, have 
lower aspirattons foi die future, feel more aUenaied, are more likely to misbehave in 
school and to engage in delinquent activities outside of school (Oakes, 1985). Not 
surprisingiy, diey are more likely lo become schod dropouts. Vanfosam et al 
(1982) examined changes in self-esteem, school satisfiKtion, and educational 
aspinttions of students from die pomt at which diey chose a track (sophomore year) 
until dieir senior year. Hndings showed diat self*esieem and school satisfaction of 
academic .teniors increased from sophomore to senior year, stayed die same for 
genoal students, and decreased for vocational soidents. The change in die 
difference between the educational aqmations of die academic and general orack was 
one quarter of a standard deviation by die stiidents' sentor year. This same 
difference between the academto and vocational tracks was one half of a standard 
deviatton. 

Peer Itfiuences. (Xitside of actual academic material, diere are odier important 
ways in which die educational (as (^iposed to academic) experiences of upper and 
lower tracked students differ. Several researchers have noted that placement in an 
academic track exposes students to peers who are highly motivated diemselves and 
whose educational objectives match those of the school (AlexandCT & McDill, 1976; 



Oakes. 1985). At this level, it is more likely that a student will come into ccxitact 
and make Mends with peen who have plans to go to college, have high ability, and 
come from advantaged financial backgrounds. In contrast, students in die tower 
tracks are more likely to be exposed to fewer students who are motivated, interested, 
and enthusiastic. Their peeis are more likely to have tower academic aspirations. 

Classroom Aanosphere. Gearly, classroom atmoq)here is iqx to be differentially 
infl ue n ced as a functkxi of student compoaitio n . Indeed* Vanfossen et al. (1982) 
found that, relative to general and vocatiooal track students, academic track students 
rqxxted experiencing fewer discq>linary problems in their classrooms, rated their 
classes as more serious and moie oriented towards learning, and reported 4)ending 
more time on academic tasks. These students also had higher pecceptions of teacher 
treatment than students in the general or vocational tracks. Similsriy, Oakes (1985) 
reponed dwt, relative to low tiacked students, high tracked students perceived that 
oKxe time was devoted to learning and that their teachers were more motivated and 
enthusiastic, and less punitive. 

It appeals, then, that students who are placed in lower tracks are exposed to a 
qualitativety difiGerent aradmiir and odncational experience— one that is inferior to 
the experience of academically tiacked students. Students in lower tracks are not 
challenged to meet rigorous standards and are dierefiore 014x0^*1 ed u> better 
themselves academically should they wish to do so. A recent study suggests diat 
this need not be the case, however. 

Possible alternative Outcomes 

Using data from the fust fbltow-up of the HSB study. Lee and Biyk (1988) 
examined the effects of tracking in public and private Catholic schools. Widi a 
sample of rpproximaiely 4,000 students, they found a much larger proportion of 
students in the academic uack in Catholic than in puMic schools (43 percent vs. 23 
percent). Fbrtber, relative to the public schools, student background was less 
strtxigly related to track placement in die CathoUc schools. The correqxxidence 
between educational asprratkms and track placement was stronger in the Catholic 
than die pubUc schools. Hiat is, 71 percent of Catholic eighdi graders had plans to 
go to college; 72 percent were in the academic tiack by tendi grade. The parallel 
coirespondence for public schoolers was 53 percent with college plans in eighth 
grade against 38 percent enrolled in the academic track by tenth grade. 
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Interestingly, the educational aspirations of Catholic students were less likely to 
deteriixaiB over the high school years than those of public school students. Also, 
these reseaichen showed that Catholic students who transfened to public schools 
were less likely tt> stay in the academic track than if they had remained in the 
CatbdUc school system. Periiaps the most compelling findings have to do with 
differences in die cuniculum, comparing die same tracks in the CathoUc and public 
achools. In Catholic schools, students in Uie general track took an additional year of 
math instiuction and almost six mondis more of fbreign language insmxtion Unn 
did genenl students in public schools. Catholic students in the vocational track took 
one year more of madi dian public school students in die vocational track. In 
CadioUc schools, die difference between tracks in terms of die educational 
experience of students appcaa to be smaller dum it is in pubUc schools. Cadiolic 
schoob clearly impose stronger academic standards on all students, regardless of 
track placement. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The bulk of research evidence shows that tracking in public schools favors 
advantaged and white students. Those who are jriaced in lower tracks (often poor 
and minority students) liave litde chance of upward mobility (Oakes, 1985). and 
experience a c<jRicuhun diat is unchallenging and unsuiied for later academic 
punmn. PsychcdogKal effects abo appear to be deleterious, widi lower tracked 
students develofring decr ea sed sadaSaction widi school k>wer self-esteem, and Iowct 
educational aspirations. However, lower tracking does not have to imply lower 
academic standaids, as Lee and Biyk (1988) have shown. Educatora have been 
unable to show that placing slower or less able students in classes widi similar peers 
has improved their education or dieir academic self-concqit This fiulure is very 
unfivtiaiaie, pnticulaily when one considers die logic behind tracking. The logic 
implies diat, at its best, trr^huig couM bring children of differem initial levels of 
achievement to an equal pa.; widi one anodier. The facts suggest, however, that diis 
has never been attempted and diat the system is designed to sepeiasc children even 
fuither. In an atmoq)here of rising concern about our nation's ability to compete in 
an increasingly technok)gical and competidve world, educaurs would do a greater 
service to all children by imposing, not lowering standards for academic excellence. 
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THE ROLE OF CHILD, PARENT, AND TEACHER BEUEFS 
IN MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS IN CHILDREN'S LEARNING 



Janine Bcmpecluit 

Hwaid University 

iNTBODUCnON 

The education of poor and minority children continues to be of great concern to 
educators and architects of public policy. Much of this concern is focused on 
developing special academic programs to impcove the achievement of I'.bi.omically 
disadvantaged childrsn. Such is the ask of compensatory ediiication. If we can arm 
children cMy with the appropriate skills, we may be abk to stem the tide of school 
fiiihne and pievent their dropping ouL 

With their emphasis on increasing acadeimc achievement, researchers in 
compensatory education have paid relatively little attention to motivational factors in 
chikben's leaning. In theory, children can arrive at school possessing all the 
cognitive skills they need to succeed. Hiey will not reach their potential, however, 
if they are prone to maladaptive motivatxMial tendencies, such as a lack of 
persisteooe. a preference far easy over challenging tasks, a propensi^ to give up or 
fidl apart in die £Ke of difificulty, tow expectatkms for success, and a tendency to 
attribute acadenuc fiulure to lack of ability. 

Indeed, die evidence suggests dmt chiUren's performance in school is predated 
more reliably from modvatiooal fiactors than from acQial measures of intelligence 
(Crandall, 1969; Dweck A Licht. 1980; Weiner, 1972). example, dieie are very 
bright children who are vulnerable to le&med helplessness and who consistently 
avoid challenge. And there are children who. whilt not as "bright." thrive on 
challenge and may attain levels of proficiency not suggested by dieir intelligence or 
achievement scores. Why this might happen is discussed below. 

The Rou of Childksn's Beliefs 

The work of Dweck (Dweck & Bempechat, 1983) and Nicholls (Jagacinski &. 
NicboUs. 1984; NkhoUs, 1978; 1983; 1984a; 1984b) suggests diat children's beUefs 
about the nature of intelligence may influence dieir achievement cognitions and 
behavion. These researchers and dieir colleagues have respectively categorized 
chiklren's beliefs about ability as eidier fixed and static CEadty or Differentiated) or 
as malleable and flexible (Incremental or Undifferentiated). Hiey have shown that 
chiklren who think that intelligence is fixed tend to choose tasks which display dieir 
ability ("performance" goaWego involvement) nuher dian chaUenge it ("learning" 
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goalV task involvement) (Bandura & Oweck, 198$). Tliese children tend to be 
vulnenUe to learned helplessness, porticulariy when tbdr confidence is low (EUiott 
& Dweck, 1986), and also tend to define intelligence in others in terms of static 
quaUties: "She's smart because she always gets As" (Bempechat & Dweck, 1988). 

In contrast, children who view intelligence as a fluid, changeable quality tend 
moie ID undertake challenging tasks, even at the risk of Mure (Bndura & Dweck, 
1986). lliey alao lend to exhibit nxm mastery oriented belicvkjr regan^ 
co nfi de n ce level, and to be lesilicQt in the five of ftihne (EHioa A Dweck, 1986). 
In additioa, ihey tend to define intelligence in oifeen on the basis of actkMi* "He's 
smart because be always does his homewoik" (Bempechat ft Dweck, 1988) rather 
dian of static qualities. These differences in achievement oriemation are independent 
of actual skill or meastved intelligence. 

A recent study found that children's beliefs about intelligence can be 
successfuUy manipulated by verbal instructions (Bempechat, Jancourt. k London. 
1988). C:hildren who were told that die acquisition of a "new ability" depended on 
effort displayed more adaptive achievement cognitions ttian did those who were loM 
that the "new ability" was something with which some people were endowed. This 
implies that children can be oriented towards a more flexible view of ability, which 
may be more adaptive in die kxig-nm. 

We do know that adaptive achievement cognitions en be influenced by 
classroom environmenL Ames and Ames have shown that com.oetitive learning 
enviitMunents irUiibit cfTort-feia^d cognitions and make salient self-perceptions of 
ability (Ames. Ames, &. Ftelker, 1977; Ames k Felkcr, 1979). Individualistic learning 
enviroimients tend to foster effort attributxHis aiKl adaptive strategies, such as self- 
monitoring and self-instructioos (Ames, 1984; Ames & Ames, 1981).' 

Moreover, children's individual differences in adiqxive achieveinem cognitions 
and behaviors can be manipulated by parents, peen, teachers. Their roles are 
discussed bek>w. 

The Role of parent beliefs 

The burgeoning research on parent beliefs is converging to show that parents' 
own beliefs, attributions, and attimdes serve to guide their behavior with their 
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children (Eocles. 1983; Entwisle. Alexander, PsUas. & Cadigan. 1987; Entwisle & 
Hayduk. 1982; McGillicuddy-DeUsi. 1985; Marjoribanks. 1979; MiUer, 1986. 1988; 
Phillips. 1987; Sigel 1983; Thomas, in Phillips. 1987). And. parents' beliefs appear 
to have a causal influence on their children's development of achievement attitudes 
and bdiaviors. 

Differential Expectations for Sons and Daughters. Nowhere is this more 
striking th» in the reaearch on sex dififerBoces in mathematics achievement Recent 
resench has shown that parents' beliefs have a profound influence on children's 
self-sppnisals oi ability, attributions for prafonnanoe, and attitudes towards madi. 
In reviewing this evidence, it is inqxiilant lo bear in mind that parents' beliefs do 
not necessarily have to be explicit Often subtle aspects of beliefii and 
behavior— which pwents may be unaware of— can be very influential. 

In a lecent study. Hess and his colleagues (HoUoway ft Hess. 1985; Dunion. 
McDevitt, A Heas. 1988) found that even though there were no significant sex 
differences on several assessments of performance, modien expressed different 
attributions for girls* and boys* achievement In explaining high achievement, 
mothers of boys plaoed more emphasis on ability than effort, whiie mothers of giris 
placed more emphasis on efSon than ability. In explaining tow achievement, 
mochen of boys stressed lack of efifoct over lack of ability, but expressed the 
opposite aiuibutioQ far their gjris. 

It is not smprising. then, to learn that, compared to boys, girls have lower self- 
concept ctf math ability and believe that math is harder and of less general value 
(Ecdes. 1983; Parsons. Adler. ft Kaczala, 1982). Moreover, they are less likely to 
attribute success to ability and more likely to attribute it to stable effon. They are 
also more Ukeiy to attribute failure to lack of ability. These researchers have shown 
diat children's self-pereeptions of math ability appear to be influenced more by their 
parents* appraisals than by their own record of achievement 

In a kmgitudinal study that followed chiktaen firom pre-kindergartei; through 
tenth grade. Stevenson and Newman (1986) found dut sex differences in self-radngs 
of genenl and specific cognitive abilitkis emeiged <ndy in tenth grade. At this 
point boys had more positive attitudes towards madi than giris. In addition, boys 
had higher ratings dum girls on expectancies for st»x:ess in a career dtat required 
madi ability, die utility of madi for daily life, and ease of math courses. 
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TTiese sex differences in attiaides were not accounted for by perfonmance 
differences. For boys, their maUi perfbnnance in third and fifth grades were the only 
variables related to their later attitudes. In contrast, girls' later attitudes were 
accounted for by previous perfonnance and by mother and teacher ratings of their 
cognitive skills. Thus, mothers* perceptions appear to have an important influence 
on their children's achievement-related attitudes, especially those of their girls. 

Parent Inflmnce on the Achievement of Asian Children, The beliefs of Asian 
parents regarding the malleability of ability appear to have an imponant effect on 
their children's performance in school (Ginsburg. Bempechat, & Chung. 1989). 
Academic achievement in Asian cultures, therefore, provides an interesting context in 
which 10 examine some principals of motivation theory. 

In our own work on the school achievement of Asian American children, we are 
examining the degree to which immigrant status and a common Confucian ethic may 
influence the socialization practices of Asian American parents, such that they foster 
motivaiioaal and atiioidinal tendencies that contribute to high achievvment 
(Bempecbar, Mordkowitz. Wu, Moriaon. A Ginsburg, 1989). In concepoializing the 
reaeaRh iasuet. we are relying heavily oo the attribution dieocy of Bernard Weiner. 
For example, Weiner md his coUeegues (Weiner. 1972; 1980; 1984) have shown 
that attributions to internal, controllable factora, such as effort, «e very adaptive 
because they prapel individuala towwds positive actk» (le., studying). The Asian 
culaml adherence to the value of personal effort in achievement, coupled with the 
minimal value placed on innate abiUty, may serve to foster a sense of control and 
personal responsibility towards school learning. 

This sense of control/reqxHisibility over one's learning is associated with 
mastery-oriented behavior. That is, children who take responsibility for their own 
academic successes and failures are more likely to confront diffkulty or challenge 
with renewed resolve, and to engage in adaptive mediods of problem solution (i.e., 
self-monitoring, self-instiuction). In comras'i, chiUren who blame other people or 
extcrtMl events for their school performance are more likely to succumb to learned 
helplessness in the bee of difficulty, and to engage in ineffectual pix)blem solving 
strategies (Diener A Dweck, 1978; 1980). 

In addition to the valuf diat parents place on effort, some reseaivh siiggests that 
parents' reactions to failure may play an equally important role in maintaining high 
effort According tc Weiner's \*'ork on attribution-affect linkages (Weiner, Graham. 
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Stan, A Lawson, 1982), the aSiRCtive reactions of others are likely to be important 
detenninants of selfHUcnpticMU for success and fiiluce. Intetesiingly, in a 
comparative study of parents' beliefs about children's perfonnance in mathematics, 
Hess, Chih-Mei, & McDevin (1987) found that while Chinese American and 
Caucanan parents tried to determine die reasons for their children's failure, mothers 
in liie People's Rqmblic oS China punished dieir children and were angry with them 
when they fiiiled. Hiis finding is interesting in light of Weiner, Graham, Stem, and 
Lawsoo's (1962) study. Tliey showed diat, in a hypodwticai scenario, when leachen 
react to a student's fiiihire with anger, children infer diat die cauae of diis failure is 
lack of efifon. It is possible diat die anger of Chinese modien in response to dieir 
chiUren's feilure serves to communicate to die children diat Uieir mothers fully 
expect diem to try harder, and in so doing, diey will peifonn better. The effea on 
die chiktaen couU be to foster rraewed hi^ eSon. 

With respect to parental expectancies, the literaturti suggesL that Asian parents 
expea more of their chiUren dun American parents, and hold diem up to higher 
standards. Recent research has shown diat, despite die higher achievement of dieir 
chiktatn. Asian parents are less satisfied widi dieir children's performance dian 
American parents, adhere to higher standards in judging dieir academic record, and 
have higher ex p e ct atio ns for dieir peifaraianoe (Stevenson, Lee. A Stigler. 1986; 
Utial. Chen, A Diaz-Ferez. 1987). (See Oinsbvg. et al., 1989, for a more detailed 
treatment of diis issue.) It is possible diat die relatively high expectancies of Asian 
pareniSv stemming as diey do from a belief in die malleability of intelligence, may 
cnmmuniraift an implicit assumption diat diere are no limits on intellectual growdi. 
As current research is showing, diis belief appean to be a strong motivator in 
chikben's learning. 

The Rout OP Peer Influence on the achievement of MiNORmEs 
An emerging body of literature reveals diat, among black and Hispanic 
teenagers, peer pressure to perform badly in school may be more influential dian 
parental presswe to do well. Fbrdham and Ogbu (1986) suggest diat black students 
do poorly in school because diey experience a great deal of ambivalence and 
affective dissonance regarding academic effort and success. According to diese 
authors, because whites historically refused to acknowledge btack intellectual ability, 
blacks began to doubt dieir abilities and to view achievement as tht province of 
whites only. They dien began to discourage peen firom cridemic success, viewing 
diis behavior as "acting white." Fordham and Ogju argue that blacks have 
developed an "oppositional frame of reference" diat includes strategies to protect 
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their ethnic identity. In interviews with black high school stadems in a 
predominanay black school, they found that undenchievers kiwwingly undermined 
their own achievement by not studying and cutting classes. High achievers were 
committed to doing well in school, but reponed diat they had devekiped strategies 
for coping with academic success that included acdng out. being die class clowri, 
keeping dieir effons a secret, and generally maintaining a low profile. Similar 
findings of an "anti-achievement ediic" have been reported for Hispanics (Fbcdham. 
1988: Matuie-Bianchi. 1986). 

Fbrdham recently argued diai some blacks, "in an effion to minimize the effixts 
of race oo dieir aspirations, have begun to take on attitude». behavion and 
characteristics not attributable to Blacks; Aey have adopted peraonae diat indicate 
lack of id e ntifi cat io n widi the Black community." (1968. p.S4}. She suggests that 
racelessness may be an outcome of high achievement for some blacks. 

These findings raise cause for concern because they suggest that there are 
important community forces diat mitigate against die efforts of bUK:k and Hispanic 
students to do well in school. Theiefore. inierventioa must be canied out widi 
peers as well as parents. Clearly, nxxe research effbits are needed to understand 
die dynamics of peer pressure against academic achievement. 

Thi Role op Tkachibs' BcLnra 

In addition to parents, teachers are veiy influential in fostering adaimve or 
nuUadaptive achievement cognitions. Oiildien as young as seven yeats of age are 
able to inteipret dieir teachen' emotional reactions to dieir poor academic 
peifofmance (Weiner et aL. 1982). They interpret expressions of sympadiy or pity 
as signs diat die teacher believes Uiey have k>w ability. A teacher's anger is 
inteqveted as a belief diat diey could do better wiUi more effort Clearly, diese 
latter reactions are more likely to foster renewed effoit. 

HoUoway and Hess (1885) demonstnued dat teachers bold die same differential 
attributicns as modien for die madi performance of boys and girls. That is. diey 
attribute boys* success to ability ud giiis' success to efilort; diey attribute boys' 
failure to lack of eflbn and giris' faihue to lack of ability. li is likely, given 
Weiner's research, that children are able to pick up on diese differential patterns of 
explanation for success and failure. 
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Of course, rejcarch on teacher expectancies has shown that high expectancies do 
ippett to have a positive influence on students* peifonnance (Rosenthal, 1983; 
Rosenthal A, Jacobson, 1968). While some contioveny over this research still 
exists, it is important to bear in mind that, in Rosenthal's original research, he led 
teachers to believe that some children would "bloom" intellectually over the coming 
year. The implicit message was that imelMgeoce develops and is malleable (see 
Dweck, 1989, for a more detailed rtiscmsion of this issue). As we know, belief in 
the malleability of inteUigeooe underlies Asian educatkm. This belief probably 
accounts for the Gki that. rrJative to American mothers and chUdren. Japanese and 
Chinese mothers and children place much more emphasis on effort in school 
performance (Stevenson, et al. 1986). 

Conclusions 

Hie evidence suggests that if children are taught from an early age diat their 
academic future lies essentially in their own hands, passivity in the face of schocd 
difficulty may simply not be perceived as a viable opdon for them. A strong belief 
in the vahie of effort may indeed foster a strong sense of discipline that might help 
children perse v er e during difficult and challenging moments in dieir education. 

Widi this in mind, the (juestion before researchen and educators concerned with 
die edocatian of poor and minority children should be two-fold: (1) How can parents 
nd teachers transmit to dieir children die cognitive stills necessary to succeed in 
school; and (2) How can parents and teachen transmit adaptive motivational 
tendencies that can maximize dieir children's cognitive skiUs? A research agenda 
that qjproaches bodi issues simultaneously can be very successful in identifying a 
set of child-rearing practices that enhance boUi cognitive skiUs and adaptive 
achievement cognidons and behavior. With such practices in hand, we can 
ultimately develop intervention stratqpes for parents and teachers that will train them 
not only to foster die developmem of children's cognitive skills, but teach children 
how to make the most of diese skills duoughout dieir school years. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION AS THE CRITICAL LINK 
IN DROPOUT PREVENTION 
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iNTRODUCnON 

Student decisions to drop out of high school are often the end result of a long 
series of negative school experiences academic £uliiie, grade retention, or firequent 
su^wniions that before the ninth giade. Dropout prevention strategies, 
therefore, must be targeted toward the middle-school gndes, when the stresses of 
schooling related to academic achievement, behavior, and roembershq) poae grave 
danger to already disadvantaged students who have the fewest resources to cope 
with new hurdles (Massachusetts Advocacy Center, 1988). 

An emerging body of research addresses the issue d what middle schools can 
do to help young adolescents develop a more positive orientaticMi toward themselves 
and their education. 

School 9nucruiE 

Eaily adokaccnce is a time of rapid physical development that is often 
accompanied by emotional tunnoil as young leens straggle to develop a sense of 
who tbey are and where tfiey fit in. Yet, a volatile mismatch exists between the 
organizatkm and cufiiculum of middle gmde schools and the needs of young 
adolescents. paiticular*y those soidents most Sk-risk. Instead of providing more 
individualized attention and encouragement, most middle schools offer large, 
impersonal environments where s&idents can easily become lost 

Much of die research on improving middle and junior high schools is aimed at 
how to make these schools look less like large, impersonal high schools, and more 
like caring, nuituring elementary schools while offering students a challenging, 
subject-specific cuniculum. The most often heard recommendation is that middle 
schools shoald be broken down into "houses" or little schoob within a school. 

An Impersonal Experience in an Alienating Environment. Part of the problem 
in trying to reatnicture middle grade education is that currently there are several 
differer'. sizes and shapes of intermediate schools. In their studies d what middle 
schools and junior highs look like, researchers at the Ceriter for Research on 
Elemenuvy and Middle Schools (CREMS) found as many as 30 different grade 
configurations for schools that enroll young adolescents. The two most popular 
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types of schools for eaily adolescents are the 6-8 grade middle schools, which are 
now found in about one-third of all school districts, and the 7-9 gmde juniiir high 
schools. 

And while die CREMS studies show diat the grades 6-8 middle schools tend to 
be smaller and less depanroenialized dian die grades 7-9 junior highs, Uiey also 
found that dose to SO percent of all seventh graders change classrooms at least four 
times during die school day (1989). 

Hwnftaie, at die point in dieir lives when young adolescents are feeling most 
vulnerable, they are often forced to leave die self-contained classrooms of 
elemeatvy school where diey spent most of dieir day widi one teacher and a smaU 
group of peers. They move on to laige. often impenonal middle schools (gndes 6- 
8) or junior high schools (grades 7-9) where diey go to as many as seven different 
classes taught by seven differem teachers and attended by seven different sets of 
students each day (Massachusetts Advocacy Center. 1988). 

While diis more fragmented middle school structure allows teachers in the 
school to be more specialised and expert in Ae subjects diey leach, it also fosters 
weaker teacber-student relatioaships. As teacheis try to deal widi 30 or so different 
suidnts each hour of die day, diey have little time to address die individual needs 
of each of diem. They also have little time to peisonally contaa parents or to 
discuss smdent cases widi odier teachers in die school CREMS found duu smaller 
schools widi less depanmem*lizadon allowed teachers to form closer relationships 
widi didr soidents. proving diat teacher responsibilities for large numbers of smdents 
reduce dieir abUity to attend to die special needs of individual smdents. Yet, in 
examining achievemem tests scores, it was found dut sixdi graders in 
departmentalized situations were achieving at a significantly higher level (1987). 

A School-wUhtn-a School Attemadve. Somehow middle schools, especially 
dnse dHU enroU students who are at-risk of dropping out, must address bodi 
issues— positive teacher-student relationships and high achievement Schools can 
achieve bodi goals by devekiping intermediate stafiBng practices, including semi- 
depaiunemalized and team teaching anangements. For instance, one teacher may 
offer instruction in more dian one related subject (such as science and madiemadcs), 
and share a fixed class of smdents widi odier teachers. Schools can &l3o can assign 
specific adult staff members to serve as "advocates and mentors" to inoividual 
smdents (CREMS, 1987). 
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Thu man penonalizecl settiiig would allow teacbeis to keep closer tabs on 
scudents who are firequently truant, and' to woik with students and their pazents to 
prevent tniancy. The team teaching approach would allow teachers to specialize and 
develop their expertise while still having time to network with other teachers to help 
students who are having diCBculties. 

GSADE RmNnoN Policy 

As much of the litentnre on dropout prevention has demonstrated, students who 
sre held bnck one or more yean m their schooling are much more likely to leave 
school before grMhiating. Being leiained one grade increases a student's chances of 
dropping out by 40-SO peioent; tuuse retained two grades have a 90 percent greater 
chance of dropping out (Massachusetts Advocacy Center, 1988). 

While many students sre held back in die early years of elemeniaiy school, non- 
pfomotian is also quite common in the middle grades when teachers who are more 
specialized in dieir training are kxAmg for more specific knowledge and academic 
achievement from dieir students. In the Boston school system, for example, nearly 
12 percent of all sixtfi graden, and 19 percent of all sevendi graders, were held 
back in 1987, compared to two percem of all fifth gnders (Massachusetts Advocacy 
Center. 1988). 

Yet. die research literature on grade retention shows diat retaining students in 
the middle school grades does not improve student achievement (Massachusetts 
Advocacy C^ter. 1986). High retention rates may signal dnt middle schools are 
not serving students properly by giving them enough personal attention and helping 
tfiem compensate for any academic deficiencies diey brought with dicm from 
elementary sch'^ \ 

Also, young adolesce n ts are more Iflcely to feel embarrassed and stigmatized 
dnn elementary students when diey are hekl back. Hiis distresses and shames 
students at a dme in Uieir lives when diey are already highly stressed. 

School Okganoation 

Tracking. Aldiough the practice of gro<q>ing studoits according to Uieir ability 
usually begins in die elementary schools, it becomes formalized in the middle school 
grades as die various academic levels become more fixed and obvious. Too often 
those students with ttist characteristics most often associated with potential 
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dropoun— iniiKtti'.y group students, those from low-income or single paient &milies, 
those with Umitsd Hnglish pro&iency. those with behavioial pcoblems^end up in 
the lowest tncks. Young adolescents placed in lower oacks during the middle 
grades aie locked into dull, rqjetitive instniciional programs leading at best to 
minimim competencies. 

In idditiai, because of the more firagmenied strucuue of the middle school, 
students who have difiOculiy in just one subject area often end up in the lower track 
for all of their classes. This prevents students fiom becoming high Khieveis in 
areas where they excelled in elementary school 

'Hacking young adolescents also restncts social interaction between students with 
different interests and abilities. Because minority snideots are coosistendy found in 
lower level classes at a much higher rate than their white peen. tracking also serves 
to s^regaie soidems within a school, reinfioicing racial prejudice and fostering a 
feeling among minority snidents dut school is a placs where oniy white students are 
high achievers. 

Tht Cooperative Uaming AUemattve. One possible alteniative to tracking in 
die middle grades is cooperative learning in which students of all ability levels wock 
together in groins nd receive group rewanls as well as individual giades. 
Coope ra ti v e leaniing is eqiedaUy appealing for middle grvle students w^i^ it 
allows dmn to develop ttidr i n i ei p eis o ua l communication skills at a period in dieir 
lives when diey are highly focused on and sensitive to social interactions. 

As Strahan and Strahan point out in their paper on revitalizing remediation in 
die middle grules, in some situadons, students learn dunking strategies more easily 
fion each other than diey do fiom die teacher. AU students need to interact with 
odier students. They are responsive to each odier's Ideas, and groups often solve 
problems more efficiendy tfian snidents woridng independendy (1988). 

Special Curriculum. Fetro argues diat during die middle grade yean, health 
educaton couU play a major role in helping young adolescents cope wiUi dicir 
feeUngs of social isolation and poweriessness. Building snidents' self-esteem by 
helping diem devek)p better communication skills and mediods of dealing with peer 
pressure is an impmant first step for healdi educators to take (1985). 
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Hetlth oducaun shoiUd also cover everything from proper nutrition to the 
effects of alcohol on the body. Oivea that teenage pregnancy is one of the most 
frequently cited reasons why girls drop out of school, and that the average age at 
which boys and girls become sexually active continues to decline, health educators 
in die middle grades should assure that all students complete the sex education 
curriculum. 

In addition to stressing health education in the middle grades. Natriello. Pallas. 
McDUl, McPanland. and Roysier (1988) state that pioviding students widi career 
e du catio n at an eariy age increases die salience of die school cuniculum. and shows 
students how the skills they are learning today are connected to what they will be 
doing in 10 or 20 yean 

Teachshs as the Cbucial Element 

Much of the research that looks at reasons why students drop out of school 
points to negative teacher-suident interactions. Likewise, students who stay in 
school often cite a "good teacher" as one of die most positive etemeiiis of their 
school esqierieoce. 

Teacher AttttuOa. In dieir study of at-risk middle school smdents in Boston, 
researchers at die Massachusetts Advocacy Center found that students' "favorite 
teachers" were not only nice, but also had high expectations for everyone, and were 
iMe to explain die woric. Students who do not have teachen such as Uiese often go 
too long without a successful school experience, and eventually conclude diat no one 
really cares (1986). 

Anodier study middle schools and students nsk of dropping out (Bhaerman 
A Kapp. 1986) found diat potential dropouts tend id perceive dieir teachers as 
caring very little about their academic success, and see the school as condemning 
dieir academic Culures. Students are less likely to leave school when Uiey WMk 
widi teachers who are flexible, positive, creative, mid person-centered rather Uuui 
lule-oriented. The leaearcheis also found Uiat while adolescents tend to pull away 
from adults in dieir attempts lo become more indqwndent, diey paradoxically also 
have a stnmg need to bond with adults. 

Teacher Training for Middle Schools. Despite die major role diat middle school 
teachers can play in die lives of d:eir students, the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development (1989) bemoans the fact Uiat many teacheis in the middle grades lack 
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adeqittiB tnining related to eaily adolesceiice. The Coundl stales that middle 
schools end up with teacheis who were trained to teach either elementary or high 
school students and who view their jobs in the middle schools as "the way station" 
before going on to assignments that diey prefer (p. 58). 

Middle grade teachers need to view their jobs working with adolescents as p. 
legitimate, spedaliMd profession. They should be spedaUy trained for teaching 
middle gnde amdents by taking classes in adolescent devek)pmem while they are 
leaning a subject-aiea expntiae. This will aUow them to woik on teams of middle 
school teachen while helping to counsel and mentor their students through their 
middle school years. 

Conclusion 

Helping young adolescents to feel better about themselves and their school 
experiencea is die key to dropout prevention in the middle grades. Fbr those 
students who fit die description of die potential dropout* a supportive and rurturing 
middle school climate could make all the difference in die world. 
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